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THE CIRCULAR, 
Ilias for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Txnms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely : One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuackxer, Superintendent. 


PIII" a aaa 


Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exvuis, AMaster-workman. 


rer Ow 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. ; 
S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mituer, C. Ovs, Agents. 


“er PRARPLAPPLPAPEL ALLL 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrievp, 


BRP" 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. : 
Mrs. A. C. Srars, Superintendent. 


Superintendents. 


aan 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 


ity Grist-mill, 
seated D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 
G. CampBELL. 


suiaiinniintannnnnel 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


eee 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. ¥. 





Newark Commune. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & CO.,, 
MACHINISTS, 


Manufacturers of Printing-Presses, Jewelers’ Tools, 
Machinists’ Lathes, &c. 


HEDENBURG BUILDING, NEWARK, WN. J. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address,’ 
M. L. WORDEN, ...... PUTNEY, VT. 





“W7Tallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
~~ atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 

= ft 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ze 2d and 8rd) of the 


Onxerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


kros~Past Volumes of the Circudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above ublications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

keg Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering xny of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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The Single Eye=--Custom.--A Home-Talk. 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shal! 
sce God.’ (Matt.5: 8.) <A ‘single eye,’ which 
is the same thing as a ‘ pure heart,’ has a pow- 
er of vision that the ‘ double eye,’ or impure 
heart, has not. To speak philosophically: 
a pure heart, is wholly given up to the truth, 
and when the life is entirely abandoned to one 
object, it has an intensity that gives it superiot 
power and vision. When the life is divided, 
partly given to one object, and partly to anoth- 
er, it is, of course, weakened. 

There are two elements, or objects, that the 
heart can attend to. One is the truth, the light 
of God, the good sense of inspiration; (for 
inspiration is nothing more nor less than supe- 
rior good sense ;) and the other is custom--the 
habits of individuals and of communities, tradi- 
tions, and opinions formed by circumstances and 
satanic influences. Almost every one is gov- 
erned more or less by reason, by common sense, 
by attention to truth; persons are also gov- 
erned, to agreat extent, by blind custom, fash- 
ion and prejudice ; andthus there is duplicity 
in their attention. But when the heart is turn- 
ed away from all other guidance but that of 
pure truth, and it has a single aim, there is in- 
tensity of action that gives it vision far more 
clear than it could otherwise have. 

Look, for example, at the day of Pentecost. 
The multitude were then brought to a spot 
where they made a desperate plunge for salva- 
tion. It was a matter of life and death with 
them. Their whole souls were turned toward 
God. They saw that God was speaking to 
them through the apostles ; that he had come 
near to them. And they gave ear, and listened 
to his voice, with the whole power and intensity 
of their life. The Spirit descended upon them, 
while they were in this attitude of single-eved 
attention to God and the truth ; and what was 
the result? All their previous ideas of what 
is proper in regard to property, and, probably, 
all other customs of society, disappeared from 
among them. The fashion of this world was 
perfectly powerless over them, ‘ All that be- 
lieved were together, and had all things com- 
mon; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need.....And they ate their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart.’ (Acts 2: 44—46. ) 
‘ Singleness of heart!’ God had seized their 
attention, and for the time being, absorbed 
their life into himself. They were as free 
from custom, from prejudice and fashion, 
(which are all blind influences,) as infants.— 
They were in the best possible attitude to see 
all things correctly ; tor they had ceased to 
look two ways—ceased to look both at truth 
and custom, and had given their undivided 
attention to God. 

Truth and custom are rival forees ; and they 
are in serious conflict with cach other, for the 
mastery of the attention of the world. Let the 
word custom represent habits, fashions, preju- 
dices, tradition and blind passion ; and let the 
word truth represent the light of heaven, su- 
preme common sense, and complete rationality. 
With this understanding of terms, we may tru- 
ly say that whoever once sincerely enthrones 
in his heart THE TRUTH as his guide, and thus 
terminates in him the quarrel between the two 
rivals for ’the command of his attention, is cer- 
tain to get a single eye—he is placing himself 
in an attitude where he can see all things cor- 
rectly. But ifthe quarrel between truth and 
custom is allowed to exist in us, and our atten- 
tion is turned partly in one direction, and part- 
ly in another, our vision will be obscured, and 
misery will be the result. 

The following is Carlyle’s doctrine of Habit, 





‘* Habit is the deepest law of human nature. 
It is our supreme strength: if also in certain 
circumstances our miserablest weakness. From 
Stoke to Stowe isas yet a field, all pathless, 
untrodden : from ‘Stoke where I live, to Stowe 
where I have to make my merchandises, perform 
my businesses, consult my heavenly oracles, 
there is as yetno path or human footprint ; 
and I, impelled by such necessities, must nev- 
ertheless undertake the journey. Let me go 
once, seanning my way with any earnestness of 
outlook, and successfully arriving, my foot- 
prinfs are an invitation to me a second time to 
go by the same way. It is "easier than any 
other way: the industry of ‘ scanning’ lies al- 
ready invested in it for me ; I can go this time 
with less of scanning, or without scanning at all. 
Nay, the very sight of my footprints, what a 
comfort for me; and ina degree, for all my 
brethren of mankind! The footprints are trod- 
den and retrodden ; the path wears ever broader, 
smoother, into a broad highway, where even 
wheels can run; and many travel it ;—till—till 
the Town of Stowe disappear from that locality 
(as towns have been known to do, )or no mer- 
chandising, heavenly oracle, or real business 
any longer exist for one there: then why 
should anybody travel the way ?—Habit is our 
primal, fundamental Jaw; Habit and Imita- 
tion, there is nothing more perennial in us 
than these two. They are the source of all 
Working and all Apprenticeship, of all Prac- 
tice and all Learning, in this world””—Past 
and Present. p. 125. 


If the doctrine here taught is true, there is 
no salvation for us—we are doomed. But we 
have abundant evidence that it is not true; 
that ‘ habit is not our primal, fundamental law.’ 
It is precisely on this point that the grace of 
Christ takes effect. ‘If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature ; old things are passed away; 
behold all things are become new.’? (2 Cor. 
5: 17.) Again, ‘Ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation recewed by tradition from 
your fathers; but with 1HE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
or curist, as of a Lamb without blemish, and 
without spot.’ (1 Peter, 1: 18, 19.) The 
spirit and word of the gospel deny that habit 
is afundamental law, and reduce it to minor 


importance. 
What, then, is ‘our primal, fandamental 


law?? Itis sympathy. When this law of our 
nature acts towarc our own past life it forms 
habit, and when it acts toward those around us 
and on a level with us, it forms fashion; but 
it may be turned upward, as well as in the 
horizontal and descending directions,—and then 
it is receptivity to the inspiration of God—the 
receptivity of everlasting novelty—the tenden- 
cy to continually ‘sean’ our habits and formu- 
las, and be ever finding out new roads from 
Stoke to Stowe.’ Christ, in his charaeter of 
Savior, approaches us, and says: ‘‘ Sympathy 
is the primary law of your nature. Sympathy 
you must have. ‘Come unto me:’ seek sym- 
pathy in the ascending direction—with me, my 
Father, and the heavenly hosts above. Then 
you will have all the pleasures of sympathy 
leading you out of habits and into eternal fresh- 
ness of life.” The life of Christ entering into 
our faculty of sympathy will cleanse us from 
all habits and customs that we run into through 
sympathy with ourselves and one another. We 
should value the power of sympathy: for it is 
through sympathy that we receive the blood of 
Christ. But we ought not to imagine for one 
moment that habit is almighty; because we cau 
plainly see that there is a power stronger than 
habit. Habit is based on sympathy, and sym- 
pathy can flow into Christ; aud if our power 
of sympathy does flow into Christ, he will un- 
dermine all our habits. All our old habits, 
formed by sympathy with ourselvesand the 
world, are built upon a foundation of sand, which 
the blood of Christ will gradually wash away. 

When business of any kind has become a 
mere mechanical operation, that requires no 
thought, no scanning, it is of liitle or no value 





about which we have something to say; 
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doned to machines, or to those who can make 
it an improving, edifying operation. In what- 
ever we are about we should exercise the whole 
force of the intellect-—keep scanning, and act- 
ing as intelligent beings, not as mere machines. 
By thus doing, persons will reach results far 
greater and better than can be produced by a 
mechanical use of the muscles simply. Row- 
tine, at the same time that it may lead to cer- 
tain limited results, is the greatest hindrance 
to mechanical success and ingenuity. The 
glory of the distinction between man and brute, 
is, that it is natural for man to carry intellect 
into every thing he does, while the brute acts 
from habit, and without reflection. 

Many persons are made mere machines; 
they are taught to do some one thing, and kept 
at it all their life. For example, in England, 
it takes fifteen or twenty persons to make a 
pin; each one performs a particular part ; one 
draws out the wire, another cuts it off, an- 
other makes the head, another sharpens the 
point of the pin, another polishes it, &¢., and 
each one wears himself out in a particular 
branch of the business. There are incidental 
advantages connected with this system, but it 
is a miserable way to educate people. 


All works done as simple, mechanical oper- 
ations, and from habit, are ‘dead works’ that 
will have to be repented of. What are dead 
works in distinction from live works? They 
are works of habit-—-works that are not fruit- 
ful, that do not come from the expansion of 
life within, and have no growth of life in them. 
These are dead works. Live works are works 
in which the life grows and increases as it acts. 
Christ is able te give us newness of life: 
to redeem us ‘ from vain conversation received: 
by tradition, from our fathers’ ‘He hath 
washed us from our sins in his own blood.’— 
His blood is a spirit of life, and our sins are 
our habits. ‘These are they which have 
washed their robes, aud made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.’ White robes are 
‘the righteousness of the saints’—in other 
words, their robes are their vestures, their hab- 
its and formulas. White robes are robes full 
of light, having no part dark. ‘ With the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, as of 2 Lamb without 
blemish and without spot, he hath redeemed 
us from vain conversation, received by tradi- 
tion from our fathers.’ The blood of Christ is 
an clement in which we find ourselves free from 
habits—free to exercise common scnse—free 
to know what we are about, and do things cor- 
rectly. The last thing that was done for the 
saints who cried from beneath the altar, before 
they were redeemed, was to give them white 
robes. 

‘Christ hath chosen us before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy and 
without blame before him in love.’ (Eph. 1:4.) 
Christ loved the church, and gave himself for 
it, that he might sanctify and cleanse jt with 
the washing of water by the word, that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but 
that it should be holy and without blemish.’— 
(Eph. 5: 25--27.) Let us confess Christ, 
and accept his blood for this very thing——to 
redeem us from our habits; give us new ves- 
tures. We will wait for them, and expect 
them—expect to find ourselves free from old 
habits, and free to adopt new modes of thought 
and action. Let us help forward the cleansing 
process in every way we can; and constantly 
affirm in our hearts, that white robes we will 
have, sooner or later, at all events; that we 
will wash from us every thing unclean. ‘ He 
that hath r1s Hope in him, purificth himself, 
even as heis pure.’ ‘*Beholding as ina glass 
the glory of the Lord, we are changed into the . 





as an educational exercise, and should be aban- 


same image, from glory to glory.’ 
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New Wine for New Bottles. 
Appreciating to day the benefits of Associ- 
ation in the opportunity it gives for rotation and 
changes in business, I was led to ask myself: 


* Why cannot the world all enjoy this with the 


other manifest blessings of Community life? It 
is a question somewhat like that which the 
Herald’s reporter onve asked. ‘Why cannot 
Methodists, Baptists or Presbyterians, assem- 
ble and form Communities, as well as those 
who pretend to live without sin? Several rea- 
sons occurred tome why this could not be. 
The principal one was this: human nature as it 
is without the modifying influence of Christ’s 
spirit, is adapted to live enly under the pres- 
sure of necessity. Under that pressure it will 
produce great results, but without it, it is ex- 
tremely liable to stagnate. Let, for instance, 
aclass of men of the ordinary stamp, acting 
under the motives common to men of the world, 
be placed where they can enjoy all the comforts 
ynd conveniences which spring from combi- 
nation and division of labor, they would not 
have spring of motive power to keep them 
prompt and active without resorting to law. 
The love of self not being called into action, 
there would be but a small amount of activity 
—probably not enough to preserve union, so 
that the combination would be liable soon to 
fall to pieces, and the old stimulant of neces- 
sity be again brought to bear. Hence the ne- 
cossity of a new motive power for this new kind 
of machinery—a motive power which shal} 
make men enterprising, active and heroic where 
there is abundant opportunity for feather-bed 
ease. 

It is our confession of Christ and vital un- 
ion with his life, that supplies this motive pow- 
er; and just so far as we lack enterprise, and 
as there is a tendency to lazily enjoy the bless- 
ings of unity without giving free scope to an 
active, energetic spirit, it is the result of the 
lack of complete combinaticn of our life with 
the ever-acting life of Christ. Laziness is one 
of the fruits of the flesh, and under the reign 
of the flesh nothing can be done without the 
whip and spur of necessity. They that are 
working for wealth are trying to get where they 
may be lazy, and the appropriate element of 
that spirit is hard, grinding necessity. But 
they whose lives are joined to Christ are work- 
ing to please a loving Father, and their true 
clement is wealth andabundance. Nothing can 
make them lazy. ‘They are proof against the 
power of inertia, which but for the pressure of 
necessity, would make the whole world a stag- 
nant pool of corruption. Thus it is thata 
confession and union with his life is a necessary 
concomitant of Community life. We must 
have new wine for the new bottles, and vice 
versa. H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 





The Captain of the Lord’s Host. 


I was alone and disposing myself to a little 
meditation when these words came into my 
mind,‘ What saith my Lord unto his servant ?’ 
At first I did not know where to find this pas- 
sage, nor was I certain of its being in the Bi- 
ble, but I soon found it in the 5th chapter of 
Joshua. When Joshua saw the man over 
against him with a drawn sword in his hand, un- 
dauntedly he approached him and asked, ‘ Art 
thou for us or for our adversaries?? And he 
said, ‘ Nay, but as the captain of the Lord’s 
host am I come.’ Joshua then bowed rever- 
ently and worshiped and said ‘What saith 
iny Lord unto his servant?’ And the captain 
of the Lord’s host said, ‘ Put off thy shoe from 
off thy foot, for the place whereon thou stand- 
est is holy ground.’ T observe here is almost 
precisely the same expression as that spoken 
to Moses at the burning bush; and how well 
this personage represented, (if he was not, as 
some suppose, actually the same with,) him 
who is called in the New Testament, the cap- 
tain of our salvation. Christ is captain of ‘the 
believing hosts, and we are therefore engaged 
in no uncertain warfare. The time is at hand 
when the kingdom and the dominion and the 
greatness of the kingdom shall be given to the 
saints of the Most High, and all dominions 














shall serve and obey him. I observe also that 
the saying of the man with a drawn sword, 
‘Put off thy shoe,’ &c., adapts itself to our 
circumstances in the admonition of Paul, ‘ Put 
off the old man with his deeds,’ old habits, old 
traditions and ways of thinking, and put on the 
new man. P. ON. 
Putney Commune. 
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Heathen Literature. 
A writer in Putnam’s Monthly discourses in 
the following strain on the phenomena and sig- 


nificance of life: 

“Tn this strange, parti-colored life of ours doubt 
forms the back-ground upon which every picture 
paints itself. Every system rests upon hypothe- 
sis, the actual metges into the shadowy confines 
of the probable and the possible, and the whole 

** Ts rounded with a sleep.” 

The Sphinx is no mere philosophic idealization 
or poetic myth, but a profoundest reality—a reali- 
ty which every hervic soul must experience as a 
very condition of its heroism. Fate surrounds 
us with unanswerable problems, and an “endless 
study” with which to tantalize and in vain occu- 
py ourselves, and then sets us to eating our own 
souls, from the sheer impossibility of an answer. 
These 

: **Obstinate questionings, 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal natare 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised,” 

eternally haunt and trouble us. 

“Thus has the bewildered wanderer to stand, 
as so many have done; shouting question after 
question, into the Sibyl-cave of Destiny ; and re- 
ceive no answer but an echo.” 

Do we not live outa childhood teeming with 
these dreams ? 

For many a long, long summer’s day have we 
lain on the heathery hill-side, without the power, 
and, indeed, without the desire to move, gazing 
with calm placidity, or breast heaving with ecstasy 
of emotion on the deep blue ether that hung over 
us, listening 

«To the cadence of the whirling world 
Which dances round the sun,” 
and, 
** With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls,” 
we would string fancy into fancy, combine to- 
gether all we have ever heard or imagined con- 
cerning ourselyes, or nature, or God—pursue 
with a motley, yet not incoherent logic, a thought 
—linking vagary with vagary and the known 
with the unknown, till we found ourselves in la- 
byrinthine mazes from which we fain would 
have—but found it impossible—extricated our- 
selyes. And still there would come ever up the 
eternal Why; till we would turn us round, and 
resting our head on our arms, weep the tears of 
baffled inquiries and heart throbbings unresponded 
to—unresponded to, because their answer is only 
to be found in that Absolute which is their birth- 
place, and which to us, exists but in the desire. 
And so we glide through a youth 
** Haunted forever by the Eternal Mind.” 

But even in manhood, there are moments solemn 
and calm, when, amid our sad satiety, we ask our- 
selves these same child-questionings over again. 

And when the same eternal whence and why 
and whither, come with awful force over us. But 
still without a response. Why? .. 
Because the Finite can never make out the theorem 


of the Infinite. 

And not until the evolution of asystem of phil- 
osophy which places the heart-telling and the di- 
vine intuitions in their own central position, can 
we hope to arrive at the day-spring of truth.” 

Such is the pmlosophy that comes to us through 
the columns of what claims to be the highest expo- 
nent of American literary thought. Had it been 
penned twenty centuries ago, in the groves of some 
Athenian academy, its heathenism would be un- 
worthy of notice, but as it stands in the March 
No. of the above periodical, it derives significance 
from the fact that it isan expression of the prevail- 
ing spirit of the literature of the present time.— 
Most of the literature of to-day in its central char- 
acter is but a refined outgrowth of the paganism 
of the past. It has no outlook toward heaven, no 
faith in God, and ministers no nutriment to the 
soul-wants of fallen man. We look in vain through 
its countless pages for the faintest ray of light on 
the pathway into the eternal future, or for one 
satisfactory solution of the problems of the past- 
Poetry, philosophy, (mis-called,) and the popular 
literature still offer the heathenism of hell which 
was blasted long ago with the wrath of God. 

Take, the above extract as an example. What 
man who knows what the reality and vitality of 
the religion of the Bible is, can read it without a 
shudder of disgust at its bald infidelity? Per- 
haps every one has had those far-reaching 





thoughts while looking out into the great universe 
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around him, and has had those ‘obstinate ques- 
tionings’-—‘ whence, why, and whither." But has 
there answer come to no one, save, that ‘ Doubt 
forms the back-ground upon which every picture 
paints itself. Every system rests upon hypothe- 
sis. And not until the evolution of a system of 
philosophy which places the heart-telling and di- 
vine intuitions in their own central position, 
can we hope toarrive at the day-spring of truth ?’ 
How the soul rises with indignation at this devil- 
fog and pronounces it alla lie! Christ answered 
these questions eighteen hundred years ago when 
he came from ‘ far abeve all heavens’ and taught, 
and sealed through death and resurrection, a gos- 
pel which solves the problem of human existence 
and destiny. But the great leaders of popular 
thought, the Emersons, Parkers, &c., ignore him 
and crucify him afresh daily. 

The world has had enough of old idolatry—of 
altars to unknown gods. It is an hour to preach 
Christ and the resurrection, instead of that mis- 
erable philosophy, serving only to ‘ light fools the 
way to dusty death, which teaches that life is an 
unintelligible myth ‘ rounded with a sleep.’ It is 
an hour when ‘God commandeth all men every 
where to repent : because he hath appointed a day, 
in the which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, by that man whom he hath ordained: where- 
of he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.’ How often 
during the past year have the grand words of 
Christ: ‘Iam the resurrection and the life: he 
that believeth in me though he were dead yet 
shall he live: and he that liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die,’ sounded forth through the 
four hundred million issues of the American 
periodical press? Few and faint, and most 
unsatisfactory to the waiting soul, have been the 
utterances. Who will live and work, with soul, 
mind and strength, to give the world a press and 
a literature whose utterances shall be those of the 
everlasting gospel ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FROM EUROPE. 

According to the news by the last arrival, Em- 
peror Nicholas, the Czar of the Russians, and the 
principal actor of the drama now being played in 
the East, is dead. The news, it is said, was an- 
nounced in Parliament on Friday night, March 2d, 
the evening before the steamer sailed from Liverpool. 
The Emperor died the same morning about one 
o’clock, and the news was received by telegraph via 
Berlin and the Hague, through the medium of the 
English Minister. The news reached New-York in 
less than thirteen days from the Russian capital. 
His disease was stated to be pulmonic apoplexy, and 
though there were some surmises that he was as- 
sassinated, yet the cause assigned for his death was 
generally credited. He was in his fifty-ninth year, 
and had been Emperor between 29 and 30 years.— 
What effect this event will have on the troubled sea 
of European politics, remains to be seen. 

Another Ministerial crisis has taken place in Eng- 
land, ending in the resignation of three of the Min- 
isters, the reconstruction of the Cabinet, with Lord 
Palmerston still at its head, and the return of Lord 
John Russell to office as one of its members. Lord 
John Russell had arrived at Berlin on his way to the 
Vienna Conference, and had held an audience with 
the king and Baron Manteuffel. All the other Pleni- 
potentiaries for negotiating a peace had arrived at 
Vienna. Lord Raglan, it is said, has resigned to 
avoid being recalled; and the Earl of Lucan and 
other officers have been invited to resign. Much 
distress was experience in England from the stag- 
nation of business and the high prices of food; and 
riots had occurred in London and Liverpool in con- 








sequence. 
From the Crimea there is nothing additional, ex- 


cept the account of a battle at Eupatoria between 
the Turks under the command of Omer Pasha and 
the Russians. The Russians attacked the town with 
a large force and were repulsed with considerable 
loss, the English fleet assisting in the fight. 

A report has been pretty extensively current 
that the French Emperor was going to the Crimea 
in propria persona, but at the last advices no- 
thing certain was known about it. The reported 
difficulty with the Zouaves in the French army has 
been officially contradicted to the government at 
home. 

Russia has declared war against Sardinia. 

CHINA. 

Advices from Hong Kong up to Jan. 15th report 
that the insurgents still hold Canton in a state of 
siege, and have the commerce of the whole river, hay- 
ing gained several victories over the imperial fleet. 
Supplies were consequently cut off and provisions 
were rising rapidly. The foreign shipping was con- 
siderably damaged by the guns of the belligerents 
during a fight at Whampoa anchorage. The English 
and American Commissioners drew a linejaround the 
factories and gave notice that no hostilities would be 





permitted to take place within it. A difficulty had 




















occurred at Shanghai between the insurgent author. 
ities and the French, and the latter had commenced 
bombarding the city. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Ten days’ later intelligence has been received 
from San Francisco, by the arrival at New York of 
the steamer Northern Light from San Juan. The 
principal news is the occurrence of what the Alta 
Californian characterizes a‘ great and overwhelm- 
ing financial crash,’ and financial panic. Most of 
the principal bankers and chief business-men of 
San Francisco had failed, and as a consequence 
business was ata stand-still. The failure of the 
house of Page, Bacon, & Co., of St. Louis, who have 
a branch at San Francisco, set the ball in motion, 
and the bankers were so connected together that it 
resulted in a general failure. The excitement was 
intense, but at the last accounts the panic was 
subsiding. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A late arrival from the Sandwich Islands brings 
the following items of intelligence : Mr. Gregg, U. 8. 
Commissioner, has received a dispatch from the 
Minister of Foreign Relations, stating that the lat- 
ter had been ordered by the new king to discontinue 
the negotiations for the annexation of the Islands 
to the United States, commenced by the late Sover- 
eign. Commander Bailey, of the U. 8. sloop of war 
St. Mary’s has entered a strong protest against the 
language of one of the king’s proclamations, which 
states that ‘the naval force of the United States 
would be employed in protecting the king’s sover- 
eignty.’ A Court was held by the king on the 16th 
of January, to receive the representatives and con- 
suls of foreign nations, and the offivers of foreign 
ships of war. To the consular corps he said: The 
geographical position of my Islands is indeed such 
as to point out plainly enough our policy—to make 
our ports what Providence destined them to be; 
places of safety, refuge and refreshment for the 
ships and merchants of all countries.’ To the offi- 
cers of the men-of-war he said: ‘The ports of my 
islands will always be open to receive the vessels 
and ships-of-war of the three nations which you 
represent—the three greatest maritime powers of 
the earth—the three greatest supporters of the in- 
dependence of my kingdom.’ 

WEST INDIES 

The excitement produced in Havana from the 
expected invasion of the Island by a large force of 
Fillibusters from this country, has subsided 


PASSING TOPICS. 


—The coast of the Eastern States, from 
Cape Cod, north, has been visited by a severe snow- 
storm and heavy gale, whereby many vessels were 
driven ashore, and much damage done. 


—Joseph Hume, for some time a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and long and well known in Eng- 
land as a distinguished advocate of retrenchment 
and political reform in the Government, recent- 
ly died at the advanced age of seventy-nine years. 


—Some fifty-eight persons were landed 
at New York city last week, from the Sardinian 
frigate, Des Geneys, who were sent to this country 
by the Sardinian Government for political offenses. 
Some opposition was made by the mayor to their 
being landed, but on learning the nature of their 
offences he withdrew it. 


The Tribune publishes an extract from 
aprivate letter of an American in Paris, giving an 
account of his presentation at Court. His descrip- 
tion of the scene is quite life-like, and is as follows: 
«*My Court suit for the occasion consisted of a coat 
of fine blue cloth, covered with elaborate gold em- 
broidery, pants and vest ornamented in the same 
manner, a chapeau decorated with gold and ostrich 
feathers, white cravat and gloves, anda richly 
mounted sword at my side, After attiring myself, 
I walked up and down the room, to ascertain if I 
could move gracefully. My friends pronounced me 
‘all right,’ and I took one long look in the mirror, 
to see if there was no mistake in the person—‘a 
deep sigh from my bosom, startled me; I shook it 
off’—wrapping my cloak about me, I threw mysel¢ 
into a carriage, and in an instant was rolling away 
toward the Palace. I had little time to collect my 
thoughts; for, before I was aware of it, the car- 
riage stopped before the grand entrance of the Tuil. 
eries. I dismounted; my heart kept time with the 
quick, nervous dangling of my sword; I was scru- 
tinized by a large body of the Imperial guard un- 
til I mounted the grand staircase, where I was 
stopped by an officer of the Household, bearing a 
large sword; he demanded of me my name and na- 
tion. Being informed I was an American, he direct- 
ed me to a dignitary sitting at a desk, guarded by 
two soldiers. He demanded my name, also. I 
very politely handed him my card. In an instant, 
glancing over a large book which lay before him, he 
bade me enter. I had forgotten about the tumult O% 
my heart, in the more pressing urgencies of eyeg 
and tongue; but, as I was ushered into a large, 
magnificent apartment, hung with paintings, and 
gilded from floor to ceiling, (from which hung rich 
chandeliers,) it commenced to palpitate worse than 
ever, for I expected to see some one like the Great 
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Mogul we read of. Being disappointed, I passed 
quietly through the splendid hall into another, and 
still a third. This wastruly a gorgeous apartment- 
Brilliant with works of art, tastefully arranged 
around the lofty walls. Here were assembled high 
functionaries and nabobs of different nations. It 
was a scene not easily to be forgotten.” 


—aA correspondent of the Tribune, wri- 
ting from Wilmington, Del., makes mention of a 
church in that city called « The Old Swedes Church,’ 
built in 1698 by the Swedes, who were the first 
settlers in that country. 


The Old Nassau Hall, the main build- 
ing of Princeton College, N. J., and the original nu- 
cleus around which the other edifices of that insti- 
tution were collected, was destroyed by fire on Sat- 
urday evening the 10thinst. The students who occu. 
pied the building, with the exception of those in 
the lower story, lost most of their books, clothes, 
and furniture. The other buildings being unin- 
jured, the exercises of the College will not be inter- 
rupted. 

—The Panama Railroad being now 
completed, regular trains are run daily between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, making the trip in 
about five hours. As showing the wonderful effects 
of a tropical climate on a rich soil, itis stated that 
parts of the road have to be cleared from vegetation 
twice a year, and that if left to itself for a single 
twelve-month, the road would not be discoverable by 
a single trace. 

—Thomas Carlyle, in the Westminster 
Review, gives a sketch of an excursion he made the 
past summer into Germany. Among other places 
he visited the castle wherein Luther was once con- 
fined. The castle is now an inn, but Luther’s room 
is preserved intact, and the oaken inkstand and the 
inkmarks on the wall are shown. ‘One feels,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘ standing in Luther’s room, with Luther’s 
poor old oaken table, oaken inkholder still there, 
and his mark on the wall, which the devil has not 
yet forgotten—as if here once more, with mere 
Heaven and the silent Thuringian Hills looking on, 
a grand and grandest battle of ‘One man versus the 
devil and all men,’ was fought, and the latest 
prophecy of the Eternal was made to these sad ages 
that yet run; as if here, in fact of all places that 
the sun now looks upon, were the Aoliest for a mod- 
ernman. Tome, at least in my poor thoughts 
there seemed something of authentically divine in 
this locality ; as if immortal remembrances, and sa- 
cred influences and monitions were hovering over it 
speaking sad, and grand, and valiant things to the 
hearts of men. A distinguished person whom I had 
the honor of attending on that occasion, actually 
stooped down, when he thought my eye was off him ; 
kissed the old oaken table, though one of the grim- 
mest men now living; and looked like lightning and 
rain all the morning after, while a visible moisture 
in those sun-eyes of eyes, and not a word to be 
drawn from him.’ 


—The members of the New York Leg- 
islature have been engaged during the past week, by 
invitation, in visiting the various public institutions 
of N. Y. City, and enjoying the sights and festivities 
of the metropolis. 


——The famous India Rubber Patent 
case of Goodyear vs. Day, which has so long presented 
itself to public attention through the press, has at 
length been decided in favor of the latter. 


—tThe terrible efficiency to which the 
science of destruction has been carried by human 
ingenuity, is well set forth by the following para- 
graph in the Evening Post: ‘The most active ar- 
rangements are making on the part of the allies to 
storm the strong fortifications of Sebastopol before 
the season shall allow the Czar to pour his armies 
from the north into the Crimea. The works of the 
allied armies are now completed, and as soon as the 
guns can be placed, the bombardment of the town is 
tobegin. Itis said that from the English works 
four hundred and twenty tons of shot will be thrown 


into the town in the course of twelve hours, and 
from the French works eight hundred tons. Milton 


has well ascribed the invention of this ‘devilish 
enginery’ to the spirits of evil. Under such a 
frightful cannonade all that is not absolutely im- 
pregnable of Sebastopol will tumble into ruins as if 
the city were torn into fragments by a shower of 
thunderbolts from the clouds. Between the con- 
tending armies the miserable inhabitants of the 
place, old and young, will be crushed to death. 


—A treaty has just been concluded by 
the Government at Washington, with a delegation of 
the chiefs of the Chippewas for the sale to the Unit- 
ed States, by that tribe of Indians, of a tract of land 
near the head waters of the Mississippi of about 
12,000,000 acres for which the sum of $1,210,000, to 
be paid in thirty annual installments. This land is in 
addition to seven or eight millions of acres conveyed 
to United States last September. The United States 
have also purchased nine hundred thousand acres of 
the Winnebagos, on the Mississippi river in Minneso- 
ta Territory. 





ra, was crossed by a locomotive with a tender at- 
tached, for the first time, on the 8th inst. It was 


the river. 


—The Canada Legislature has lately 
passed ‘An Act for the Secularization of Clergy 
Reserves,’ the effect of which is to abolish the 
Church Establishment, and base their religious sys- 
tem more upon the voluntary principle. 


—The Poole affair, mentioned in our 
last paper, has been the source of considerable ex- 
citement in New York City, during the past week, 
and much anxiety has been manifested for the ar 
rest of the person who shot him, a policeman named 
Baker, who has succeeded in making his escape. It 
is generally believed that he has gone to the Canary 
Islands in the bark Isabella Jewett ; and the clipper 
ship Grapeshot, which it is expected will outsail the 
other vessel, has been dispatched with a party of 
police to arrest him on his arrival, if they should 
not happeu to overhaul him on the way. 


—The President of the United States 
has issued a proclamation declaring the Reciprocity 
Treaty between this country and Canada in full 
force; he having received information that the 
Imperial Parliament of England and the Provin- 
cial Parliaments of the different British North 
American Provinces have passed the necessary laws 
to carry it into execution. 

—kEvery day in the week is by different 
nations, devoted to the public celebration of Divine 
Service. Sunday by the Christians, Monday by the 
Greeks, Tuesday by the Persians, Wednesday by the 
Assyrians, Thursday by the Egyptians, Friday by 
the Turks, and Saturday by the Jews.—Post. 





Shadows Flown. 

The blessings we enjoy under the gospel can 
hardly present themselves in astronger light than 
they do when we compare the believer’s standing 
in regard to death with that of the Old Testament 
saints. To them death was a dark valley, and 
there was no bright light beyond it, but the fu- 
ture stretched away into yet deeper blackness, 
gloomy and cold as the vast halls of some mam- 
moth cave. True there are occasional outbursts 
of hope and confidence in immortality—I know 
that my Redeemer liveth’—‘ Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, nor suffer thine holy one to see 
corruption’—but these had reference to a ‘latter 
day,’ when the great Messias should come and 
restore all things—and in the meantime they felt 
that the gloom of Hades would envelop them,.— 
Job said that he was going ‘ to a land of darkness 
and the shadow of death; a land of darkness as 
darkness itself, of the shadow of death, without 
any order, and where their light isas darkness.’ 
In like manner David says, ‘In death there is no 
remembrance of thee: in the grave who shall give 
thee thanks ?, and Hezekiah in his prayer: ‘The 
grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate 
thee: they that go down into the pit cannot hope 
for thy truth. The living, the living, he shall 
praise thee !’—as though in this life only they 
had hope, and the future presented but a blank 
inanity. No wonder then that they plead so 
earnestly for a few years’ extension of their term. 
In fact, in taking a general survey of their 
writings, the truth becomes more and more evi- 
dent that Jesus Christ ‘brought light and immor- 
tality to light,’ and that in a large sense they were 
not known before. In their day the minds of 
men generally were not prepared to conceive the 
idea of eternity, or spiritual existence, hence we 
find nearly all the prophetic promises and 
threatenings of a temporal character. In all the 
denunciations of Deut. 28, in the imprecations of 
the 109th Psalm, and in other passages of the 
kind, it is remarkable how no allusion is made to 
eternity. The woes denounced are earthly, and 
though the promises look more into the heavens, 
yet the great bulk of them are earthly too, to 
suit the comprehension of those to whom they 
were addressed. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday March 14.—-Lecture this evening on 
the rudimentary science of Grammar. The sub- 
stance of the speaker’s remarks was that all senten- 
ces are composed of two principal parts, and that 
these parts in their primary, simplest form, con- 
sist of two words, a noun or a nominative case and 
a verb. To these two parts all the other words of a 
sentence stand subordinate. Adjectives, adverbs, 
prepositions, &c., are used to qualify or add to the 
meaning, or show the relation between nouns and 
verbs. All compound sentences, however complex 
their structure, may be reduced to simple ones, 
containing only the nominative and the verb, but 
no sentence is complete without these two parts. 
These ideas were illustrated by various examples. 
For instance, ‘ Grass grows.’ Here is a sentence in 





-—The new suspension bridge at Niaga- 








XUM 


THE CIRCULAR. 


made an occasion of great rejoicing on both sides of 


have added an article. ‘The green grass grows.’ 
Now an adjective qualifying the noun. ‘The green 
grass grows finely.’ Now an adverb qualifying the 
other principal word. ‘The green grass in the 
meadow grows finely.’ In the meadow may be call- 
ed a qualifying phrase attached to the noun. ‘ The 
green grass in the meadow grows finely this beauti 
ful morning.’ Here is a phrase qualifying the 
verb. So wemay go on with our additions and 
bring in all the nine parts of speech, still every ad- 
dition will be subordinate to the original noun and 
verb. Nouns and verbs constitute the skeleton or 
framework of all language. This view of the mat- 
ter suggested the idea that language like every 
thing else that God has made, is a duality—male 
and female. Some discussion arose as to which is 
which—the idea prevailing that the being noun is 
superior to the acting verb. One person remarked 
that the nominative and the verb were sometimes 
lost in the additions made to them, and style ren- 
dered obscure by too many qualifying adjuncts— 
much of what is called fine writing was spoiled to 
his taste by the redundance of adjectives; adverbs, 
&c. He liked the naked noun and verb. The Bible 
was spoken of as a model of style in this respect. 


Thursday Evening Mar. 15.—Some dullness in 
our evening gathering, owing it was thought to the 
over-tempting cookery of a good supper. Madea 
push against the dull spirit in another quarter by 
proposing to arouse in the morning promptly at the 
stroke of the first bell. The sympathetic force in 
the Community makes any change of habit easy 
where all move together. Afterward had musie 
and marching which went off with much spirit. 

Friday, 16.—Root-grafting is now the order of 
the dayin the Horticultural department. Sitting 
in a comfortable room, a small party of men and 
women are able to do several hundred in a few 
hours.—In the evening P. and B. were welcomed 
home, looking somewhat black fiom exposure to a 
fortnight’s March wind in their pedestrian tour to 
the Northern counties. The managers of the silk 
trade have ordered $1000 worth from the manufac- 
turers, to commence the spring business. 

Saturday, Mar. 17.—Sent off a box of traps to 
St. Louis. Received an order for traps from Mil- 
waukie. A special force will be continued at this 
manufacture, till the spring demand is supplied.— 
By an accidental exaggeration in our last week’s 
journal, our winter’s wood-pile was made 200 cords 
instead of about 100 cords, which is the real quan- 
tity. This amount looks large for a family’s con- 
sumption; but it is really a great saving compared 
with what would be required if the Community 
were broken up into forty or fifty different house- 
holds, according to the common fashion. A cord of 
wood goes further in Association, in an economical 
point of view, than three cords do in the single 
family. Saturday P. M.—A lady came a distance 
of over a hundred miles, bringing a little girl—a 
relative, with the object of placing her in the Com- 
munity for education and bringing up. She had 
been to Brooklyn first, with her husband and the 
child, supposing the Commune to he still continued 
there, but on being referred by Mr. C. whom she 
met, to the Community here, she came directly on. 
She told the child’s story frankly, and of her inter. 
est init, and manifested a solicitude that it should 
receive a better moral and religious training than it 
was likely to have under existing circumstances 
elsewhere. The lady and her husband were mem- 
bers of a Presbyterian church, had heen acquainted 
with us through our publications, and seemed to be 
intelligent in the preference of this school, for their 
charge, over any in the world. It was a novel case 
of application; but after some deliberation those 
who had heard her story, reported in favor of follow- 
ing their feelings of interest in the case (praying 
that it might be a true instinct) rather than stand- 
ing on mere caution, and of accepting the little 
stranger on trial. So Isabella C—— is now one of 
the Community children.—In the evening meeting 
M. L. thanked God for restored health which 
was the occasion of some talk about the efficacy 
of criticism as a medicine for the body. Some time 
ago M. appeared to be running down fast—she 
thought she should follow others who have declined. 
Her symptoms were such as to alarm her, and consid- 
ered alarming by others. In these circumstances she 
was advised to try criticism, and cruel as it seemed, 
it was applied with all the sincerity the Association 
possess. The effect was immediate improvement, 
and she now exhibits a notable example of cure by 
‘Krinopathy.’ One of Mrs. Cragin’s ‘ items for dai- 
ly remembrance,’ was this—‘ Every act of true dis- 
crimination helps digestion.’ Criticism actually 
seems to combine with the gastric juice and give 
it life and power. There is a sympathetic relation 
between the two elements of dissection. Indigestion 
is the cause of almost all bodily difficulties, and 
there is no remedy for this like sincerity, and let- 
ting the truth have free access to the life. The 
good effects of criticism, which are to be read on 
every fxce in our company, lead us to appreciate 
Association, which is to Krinopathy what a Water- 
Cure Institution is to Hydropathy—it farnishes the 
means for the most successful practice of the system 
Those who think lightly of church organization, 





its simplest form. ‘ The grass grows,’ Now we 


have not learned the value of criticism. 





Correspondence Glances. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥., March 11. 

I think would be greatly benefited, every 
way, by learning to work at some branch of trade, 
Such, for instance, as brick-laying, shoe-making 
no matter what, so that he could feel he had cap- 
tured one prize from the world of arts. For one 
I intend to embrace every opportunity, afforded 
me by Community hfe, to learn to do every thing 
that our comfort, improvement, and happiness re- 
quires. I see that the system of frequent changes 
of employment, will necessarily lead to an ac- 
quaintance with all kinds of business and trades. 

G. c. 
Brookville, Pa. March 13, 1855. 

—We hope a few lines from us here in the back- 
woods may be found edifying to you at Oneida. 
We are still conscious of a kind Father’s care over 
us, and would express our gratitude te him for the 
manner he has dealt with us, in giving us all things 
necessary for our comfort. 

Our situation here this winter has been one in 
which we have been truly shut up to trust God 
for all things ; and while we acknowledge grati- 
tude to God for his special care over us in exter- 
nal things, we wou!d still bear in mind the saying 
of Christ, ‘the life is more than meat,’ and yield 
the heart’s tribute due for the great spiritual bless- 
ings bestowed upon us, as standing first in im- 
portance. ForoneI have been conscious of a grow- 
ing union with Christ and the Oneida church the 
past winter. The Bible and the Circular have pre- 
sented an attraction which they never did before. 
On the other hand, I realize the fact more fully of 
the advanced state of the Association over me in 
spiritual things. Yet I do not feel discouraged. 
I confess Christ in me an eternal Savior from sin 
and selfishness, and will wait ever so long to be 
made perfect, and try to aid the Spirit of truth in 
its work, 

There is one thing which I noticed in my visit 
to Oneida last summer, which outsiders generally 
lack, and that was the earnestness manifested by 
the Community in all they did; whether work or 
any thing else which they set about, a spirit of 
earnestness was manifest which could not fail of 
coming to the notice of an interested observer. 1 
notice the same thing in all their publications more 
than I once did. The reason I assign is, because 
they are a sincere people and are fast learning to 
de all they do in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

In years past I have been very anxious to join 
your school; but I now see how unfit I was for 
suchastep: God knew best what was for my good, 
and i now thank him for leading me in the way 
he has, although the discipline has been by some 
trials and suffering. I realize that it was necessa- 
ry, and that some responsibility has been on my 
part. I trust God will give us union with the 
Community externally in due season. 

Yours in truth, Pp. xk. 

P, S. A LITTLE INCIDENT.—On going into town 
one day last fall I noticed a snug little house had 
been put up by the road side near town, and acer- 
tain Dutchman and his family were living in it. 
On my next visit to town I noticed the same house 
a mass of ruins to the ground floor. On inquiry 
I learned the following particulars; A large pine 
was standing some thirty feet from the house, 
which the owner commenced digging out by the 
rvots, being warned by many passers by of the 
danger of its falling on the house, he guarded 
against it by leaving some large roots on the side 
next the house, thinking that they would act as 
braces, and cut them all off on the opposite side. 
The consequence has been given. Luckily, no one 
was in the house when it fell. 

Brookville, Pa., March 13. 

—We find that writing to you is a great means 
of strengthening our union with you; it tends to 
keep our hearts open to the truth. We confess 
Christ in us a spirit of improvement, and are 
thankful for our past experience, knowing that it 
has been for our good in learning us to trust God. 
It has taught me a lesson of faith and trust in 
God that I knew nothing of before. I used to 
think I knew something about having faith and 
trusting in God, but [ knew nothing about it. 
I had an idea that we must do a great deal our- 
selves or we should not receive the blessing of 
God; when the truth is, if we ‘seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, all other 
things shall be added unto us.’ It has beena 
great mystery to me how God could do anything 
for us without a great exertion on our part. This 
was unbelief. I have often been tempted with a 
spirit of evil thinking towards God because we 
did not have every thing that the natural man 
would think agreeable. I do heartily thank God 
for his long-suffering and kindness toward me in 
times past, ir. leading me to see and believe any of 
his promises. I believe that every one of them 
will be fulfilled. We have spent most of our eve- 
nings this winter reading and studying, that by 
the help of God. we might improve in the truth. 
It has proved a great blessing to us in keeping our 
attention turned from the world towards Christ 
and the truth. We are thankful for the Circular 
—it comes to us as a blessing from our heavenly 
Father. A. Ke 

Wallingford, March 14. 

I would like to describe to you my sensations 
on coming into Connecticut. The hills, the rocks, 
the vallies, the old moss covered apple-trees, the 
white-birches forcing their way through crevices 


in the rocks on the side hills, the old stone walls 
with here and there a breach made perhaps by 
some unlucky boy trying his skill to compete 








with another in a run, all seemed as familiar as 
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though I had been gone but a week, I fancied my- 
self back to boyhood again, chasing the runaway 
sheep over one of these breaches and then putting 
up the stones one after another. Here came along 
the identical fiock of geese that were here when 
I was a boy and went to school at the old red 
school house—the same I used to pelt with stones 
to see them fly off into the water. There stood 
an old ley leach, just like the one at my father’s 
that I used to climb, and door-steps precisely the 
same, to be seen nowhere but in Connecticut. 
Truly it isa land of steady habits. Bunt after all 
things do move even here. If the old people 
remain stationary, the young do not. Yankee en- 
terprise sends them out into other parts, and when 
they return they are infected with the spirit of 
change, so that progress is the law in this State 











as every where else. EB. L. f. 
forticultural. 
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Diseased Fruit Trees--The Remedy. 
Newark, March 9. 1855. 
Mr. Tuacker—Dear Brother: 

I read your ‘ Recipe for making Grafting Wax,” 
to Mr. M. tkis morning, and he requested me to 
write to you and inquire if you know of any rem- 
edy for diseased Pear Trees, which blossom ful] 

jn the Spring, but in the Fall, when nearly time 
for the fruit to ripen, it turns black in spots, 
cracks open, and in some instances falls from the 
trees. The leaves also look spotted like the 
fruit. Yours Truly, S. B.C. 
ANSWER, 

It is difficult to give advice in such a case as 
you mention without knowing some further par- 
ticulars. If I knew all the circumstances of its 
previous treatment, the nature of the soil, name 


pea 


spuetatienincticdiehcaece. sca ahaa median oe ene ee A 


roan 


borne good fruit, &c., I should be better prepared 
to determine the cause of its failure, and prescribe 
aremedy. I however suspect that the reason 
why the tree does not produce any perfect fruit 
is, that the soil has become exhausted of the 
proper food that is necessary to produce a healthy 
growth of the tree, and bring the iruit to maturi~ 
ty. Assuming this to be the fact, I can indicate 
a course of treatment which, if well applied, has 
seldom failed of producing the desired results. 

Supposing the tree to be 20 years old, first 
open a trench three feet wide and two feet deep 
around the tree, keeping four feet distant from 
the trunk. Cut off all the roots smoothly that 
come within the trench. Spread back or cart 
1 3) away the dirt thrown from the trench, then fill it 
with composition of the following ingredients: 
One cart-load of well-rotted stable manure; one 
half bushel of air-slacked lime; two bushels of 
leached ashes; (or one of unleached;) half a 
peck of bone dust; and as much soil from the 
forest or new land as will fill the trench. Mx 
these well together, and have in readiness to fill 
in the compost as soon as the trench is completed 
—treading down as you fill. This part of the 
treatment should be undertaken late in the fall, 
or in the winter; and in the spring shorten in all 
the branches one-fourth or one-third. 

This prescription can be varied according to 
the age and size of the tree, and for younger trees 
the compost may be forked in deeply around the 


tree early in the spring without trenching. 
H. Tracker. 
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Hemlock Hedges. 
It has been said that the fencing of our farms 
costs more than the land. If this be a fact, it is 
an ‘item’ worth considering: an item of sufficient 
magnitude to justify the immediate exercise of 
the highest constructive and mechanical talent of 
; the world. How can we cheapen and improve 
Ta our fences? Shall they be made of iron, wood, or 
stone? Or shall they be made of gravel, lime, 
and sand? Concrete of this nature will do for 
houses ; why not for fences or walls? Or shall 
i we try live fences? Hedges of hemlock? Buck- 
thorn? Osage orange? Or what shall it be? 
In a recent answer to a correspondent, the Coun- 
try Gentleman gave the following on the point: 
Hemiocxk Hepners.—Can you give directions 
through your paper for the cultivation of hemlock 
ay hedges? A paragraph giving particulars will great- 
ly oblige A Woutp-sr Farmer. 
The first thing is to procure the plants. If our 
i correspondent can find a locality in the woods 
where young hemlocks are abundant. he will have 
no difficulty in forming a hedge. The great -re- 
ii quisite for success in transplanting is to remove a 
: ae considerable portion of earth on the roots of every 
a) tree. If this can not be done, they should in- 
Hh stantly, on being withdrawn from the ground, 
| and before the outside of the roots has dried in 
| the least, be buried in wet moss; or still better, 
if practicable, dipped first intu a bed of thin mud, 
and then protected with moss. Another mud- 
ding, and puddling on setting out, will be of ad- 
j ditional service. 
ii If the young plants can be had from a nursery 
i where they have become hardened to open ground, 
Hi they will be still better. We know of no nursery 
i in the vicinity of our correspondent’s residence 
| (Cayuga County,) more likely to supply good 
I} plants than that of Dei & Coins, of Waterloo 
HH Wayne Co., N. Y. 














of variety, age of the tree, whether it has ever 


The mode of planting must depend on the ob- 
jects of the hedge. If for a simple screen from the 
wind, and if the plants are scarce or costly, a dis- 
tance of three or four feet apart will be near 
enough, to form in a few years a continuous line. 
But if a hedge proper is wanted, the trees should 
be within about a foot of cach other. 

The hemlock will make the handsomest screen 
or hedge of any evergreen known ; it will bear al- 
most any amount of shearing, and the hedge may 
be formed inio a smooth wall of verdure, or be 
left for a tall natural growth. Either way it is 
of surpassing beauty. If cattle or other ani- 
mals can not see through, they scarcely ever at- 
tempt passing even a weak hedge. 

Shall this beautiful evergreen be tried? Who 
will fence his farm with the live hemlock? We 
hope ‘ Young America’ will invent something that 
shall surpass in beauty, utility, and durability any 
thing yet known.—Life Illustrated. 


Gunpowder Making 

A correspondent of the NV. Y. Tribune, having 
visited a Powder Factory in Delaware, describes 
what he saw of the manufacture and arrangement 
of the place as follows: 


On the Brandywine are situated the powder 
mills—or, I should prefer to say, yards—of the 
Messrs. Dupont, and from its waters is drawn the 
force required for their purposes. _In company 
with a young gentleman of the vicinity, I visited 
these yards, and through the civility of the pro- 
prietors, received considerable insight into the 
mysteries of the manufacture of that fearful, 
mighty,useful, useless and queer invention. Gun- 
powper. This is so different from my former 
ideas on the subject, and from what I believe to 
be the prevailing opinion, that I shall attempt 
a short description. ; 

Of course, of the details of business of the 
Messrs Dupont, even if known to me, I could 
make no mention, unless by their consent; but 
the process of manufacture is in reality no secret, 
every book of Chemistry treating of it to some 
extent. All know that gunpowder is composed 
of saltpeter, brimstone and charcoal, though but 
few have any idea of the trouble and labor gone 
through to have these materials in a proper state, 
and of a proper quality. The saltpeter as re- 
ceived at the yards, has the appearanco of dirty, 
coarse salt, filled with a short fibrous matter; by 
a process of refining two or three times repeated, 
it assumes the appearance somewhat of fine table- 
salt, in which state it is fit for the powder mill. 
Great care is also taken to have the sulphur pure. 
But the most labor and forethought seems to be 
necessary in procuring the charcoal, which is all 
mede of the willow and poplar, the former being 
used for the best kinds of powder. To procure 
supplies of these woods, the proprietors set out, 
yearly, in every nook and corner, trees which are 
headed down every three years, and the bracnhes 
converted mto charcoal. This method of procur- 
ing the wood, gives a singular appearance to the 
country ; for, in many places along side the roads 
or by the banks of ,the streams, may be seen old 
tree trunks, standing but little higher than a 
man’s head, and topped only with a bunch of small 
branches. I saw some trunks that appeared to 
be 40 or 50 years old, without a limb bigger than 
my wrist. L 

“The imill-buildings in which the materials are 
ground or mixed are scattered along the banks of 
the stream; they are small buildings, each con- 
taining a mill, They are built of stone on three 
sides, with heavy walls, strengthened with piers, 
the other side, facing the stream, is of wood, the 
roof also slopes toward the stream. This plan 
of construction is to lessen the damage from ex- 
plosions, for should an explosion take place the 
force would all be diverted toward the stream.— 
The mills consists of two heavy iron rollers on 
wheels moving in a trough. I saw one pair each 
of which weighed 15,000 Ibs., about seven 
tuns. The material, after being well mixed up 
and pulverizd in these mills, is slightly moistened, 
when it is pressed into cakes till it becomes almost 
as hard as plaster of paris; these cakes are then 
broken up into small pieces and taken to the 
granulating mil! an operation which, on account 
of its danger, 1 was not permitted to see. After 
granulation, the powder is taken to the glazing 
mill; here 600 or 700 Ibs. are put into a wooden 
cask, revolving moderately fast for 54 hours, there 
being six or eight of these casks, and close by 
each were 700 lbs. more, ready for another charge. 
From the glazing-mill the powder is taken to the 
drying-house. Here, at the time of my visit, 
were nearly four tuns of powder spread out on 
trays, while close by were two furnaces roaring 
away at the rate of a tun of coal each in twenty- 
four hours. Danger there was not, yet I could 
not but think of Sevastopol and the story of its 
mines. From the drying-house the powder is 
taken to the packing-house, where it is put in 
barrels or canisters, and thence taken to a magazine 
of which there are several, built with the same re- 
gard to non-damage in case of an explosion as the 
grinding-mills. While standing in one of the 
packing-houses, and just as I had given a kick to 
a hundred pound keg of powder, intended for his 
Excellency Santa Anna, Mr. Dupont called to a 
man to bring him some powder in a scoop shovel, 
and therein I inspected about half a peck of pow- 
der destined to knock out of this world some ene- 
my of his said Excellency. The unconcern with 
which this was handed me, as though it were but 
wheat, struck meas remarkable. I would not 
convey the idea that carelessness is customary, 
or allowed, nor was the incident above mentioned 
a careless act, its noticeable feature arising rather 








from the bent of my own mind. On the contra- 
ry, the greatest care is exercised, the yards and 





the various buildings being under the direct and 
constant supervision of some of the firm, and to 
such an extent is this supervision carried that 
one of them visits the yards every night at one 0’ 
clock; while discipline of the hands is more 
efficient, I have heard said by those who ought to 
know, than it is in the army or navy. This, with 
a system of liberal rewards for long and faithful 
service and for acts of daring bravery, in cases of 
danger, has so lessened the liability to accidents 
of a dangerous nature, that the proprietors feel 
perfectly safe, and a stranger visiting these yards 
feels comparatively so. 

A few words as to the feelings with which I 
went through the process of powder-making: at 
first I was all trembling and fear, visions of an in- 
voluntary aerial trip and involuntary return either 
to the water with far less grace and ease thana 
fish-hawk, or to some jutting crag with less ma- 
jesty than an eagle, floated through my brain.— 
Like when having a tooth drawn I wished myself 
through the operation; but as I went from process 
to process, and saw how little danger there really 
was, I lost my fear and beéame deeply interested 
till I stood unconcerned in that Sevastopolic dry- 
ing house with its four tuns of powder and its 
two tuns of burning coals. 





A Chapter in the History of Music. 

From an article on Music in the Edinburg En- 
cyclopedia, we make one or two curious extracts, 
relating to the history of the art, showing its an- 
cient simphcity and the beginnings of the present 
system. 

The music of the ancients was entirely vocal, 
and entirely regulated by the rhythm of the 
poetry; even their instrumental music was 
only vocal music played on instruments, inso- 
much that they had no notation for time. The 
poet and musician were long united in the same 
person. The hexameters of Homer were sung 
possibly to the same melody or recitative, which 
he himself composed. The lyrie poets, Al- 
caeus, Sappho, Anacreon, literally sung their 
poems to the lyre. Pindar, it is well known, 
set his own poems to music, and sung them 
himself in the public contests ; and his skill in 
music, and the excellence of his voice, contrib- 
uted their share to his victories. The entire 
subjection of the music to the quantity of the 
sy!lables, must have made it resemble our re- 
citatives rather than our airs, even in those ver- 
ses which were composed of feet of equal quan- 
tities, such as hexameters, and pure iambics, 
and trochaics. But the continual change from 
common to triple time, as we should express it, 
in their lyric versification, is a thing of such a 
nature, that it is extremely difficult for a mod- 
ern musician to conceive that music, subjected 
to such measures, could be tolerable. That hab- 
it had formed their ears to find pleasure in 
such music, is not to be doubted ; that it is 
not quite fair to try their taste by modern 
standards, we allow ; but to give up our rhythm, 
and to return to that of the ancients, as learned 
men have contended we onght to do, would be 
returning to acorns after having enjoyed the 
gifts of Ceres. ‘* Let the most inventive com- 
poser,” says Dr. Burney, ‘try to set half a 
dozeu hexameters, pure iambics, or any other 
verses that will fall into regular common, or 
triple time, and he will soon find that no re- 
sourees of melody are sufficient to disguise or 
palliate the insipic and tiresome uniformity of 
the measure ; and as to any thing like expres- 
sion, we may as well expect to be affected by 
the mechanical strut of a soldier on the parade. 
In other metres, where feet of different kinds 
are intermixed, some variety is indeed acquired, 
but it is a misplaced variety, which, without 
obviating the tiresome effect of a confinement 
to no more than two lengths of notes, adds to 
it that of an awkward and uncouth arangement ; 
the ear is still fatigued with uniformity where 
it requires change, and distracted by change 
where it requires uniformity. Modern musie, 
on the contrary, by its division into equal bars, 
( measures) and its wnequal subdivision of these 
bars by notes of various lengths, unites to the 
pleasure which the ear is by nature formed to 
receive from a regular and even measure, all 
the variety and expression which the ancients 
seem to have aimed at by sudden and convul- 
sive changes of time, and a continual conflict 
of jarring and irreconcilable rhythms.” 

It is very surprising that so ingenious a people 
as the Greeks should have rested contented 
with so imperfect and so cumbrousa notation 
as theirs was. It was made up of the letters of 
the alphabet, which were not sufficiently nu- 
merous for their purposes ; they were therefore 
inverted and placed in various positions, muti- 
lated and combined. No analogy drawn from 
the octave or the tetrachord, from their genera 
of modes, is discoverable in these characters. 
Hence they amount to 1620 different notes, 
and all this without notation of time. The 
same sounds were differently noted for the voice 
and for instrumens ; and the difficulty of learn- 
ing to read music was excessive. 

Pope Gregory conferred a great benefit on 
music, by applying the same Roman letters to 
denote all the replicates of the same sound in 





different octaves. Before his time, it appears, 


the sounds in the double octave, or great sys. 
tem of the Greeks, had been denoted by fifteen 
Roman letters. Gregory reduced them to sey. 
en, applying the same letters, in different forms, 
to three different octaves. This was an import. 
ant step in notation. These seven letters are 
still used throughout Europe, as the denomina. 
tions of the sounds of the Diatoniec scale: and 
we see from the predilection of the ancients 
for the minor scale, how the first letter of the 
Alphabet comes to occupy its present placé, 
instead of denoting the fundamental sound of 
the major mode. 

From this period forwards may be traced 
several steps in the method of notation. Tirst, 
Gregory’s letters were written over the syllables 
to which they were to be sung, thus: 


do b c¢ de deo bab ad a GF 

Sit nomen Domini hbenedictum in secula. 
Afterwards the letters were placed higher or 
lower in the page, according to their place in 
the scale, seemingly to assist the imagination 
in reading the notes. A little before the time 
of Guido, points were placed on seven lines, 
perhaps in imitation of the strings of the lyre. 
At last Guido placed the points or notes on 
both lines and spaces, and thus he reduced 
the number of lines to four, which is the staff 
still used in the canto fermo of the Roman 
church. One letter placed on a line at the be- 
ginning of the staff, determined the names of 
the notes on the other lines, and in the spaces, 
Hence the origin of the clefs, which are noth- 
ing but Gothic letters disfigured. 

Guido was also the inventor of the method 
of solmisation, or singing by syllables, which 
are so used as to mark the places of the semi- 
tones. He was led to this invention by observ- 
ing that ina hymn to St. John, the first and 
middle syllables of the three first lines formed 
® regular ascent in the scale of the major mode, 
as we should say. This hymn is preserved, 
and, as connected with an invention which is 
still in practice in most countries of Europe, 
we consider it a curiosity worthy of being pre- 
sented to our readers. 

UT queant laxis, REsonare fibris, 
Mira gestorum, FAmuli tuorum, 
SOLve polluti, LAbii reatum, 

Sancte Johannes’ 

[The reader should understand in absence of the 
music to which these words were set, (or which was 
set to these words) that UT occurred on A, RE on 
B, MI on C, and so on.] 

The Greeks used four syllables, Ta, Te, 
The, Tho, with which they practised in learn- 
ing tosing their tetrachords, so that the idea 
of always applying the same syllable to a sound, 
similarly related to the rest of the scale, was 
not original. But it may seem surprising that 
Guido stopped short of Gregory’s seven lctters, 
which completed the scale, the eighth being a 
repetition of the first. In this Guido made a 
retrograde step to the system of the Greeks, 
among whom the tritone from the fourth to the 
seventh of our major scale was carefully avoid- 
ed. Like them, Guido and his followers re- 
garded the greater seventh of the scale, so im- 
portant in our modulations, as irregular, or 
not belonging to the system. 





Yankee Iycenviry — Sreampoat-Saw 
Miiu.—A friend informs us that the little 
steamer Surprise, built torun on the Andros- 
coggin, and which was recently reported as in 
‘¢ winter quarters,”’ has rather a novel shelter. 
The owners drew her upon the shore in a cove, 
and built a saw-mill over the steamer, using 
the engines as a motive power for the mill, 
while the mill answers the purpose of a boat- 
house. We have heard doubts expressed as to 
the practicability of navigating the Androscog- 
gin at that point, but have not the least fear 
but that the owners, who give the steamer 
such employ in the winter, will make it do its 
appropriate duty in the summer.— Ozford 
(Me.) Democrat. 

A Slave Doctoring his Sick Master. 

A gentleman in Alabama, in exerting himself 
one day, felt a sudden pain, and fearing his inter- 
nal machinery had been thrown out of gear, sent 
for a negro on his plantation, who made sume 
pretension te medical skill, to prescribe for bim. 
The negro having investigated the case, prepared 
and administered a dose to his patient with the 
utmost confidence of a speedy cure. No relief 
being experienced, however, the gentleman sent 
for a physician, who, on arriving inquired what 
medicine he had given his master. Bob promptly 
responded, “rosin and alum, sir!” ‘What did 
you give him that for?” continued the doctor.— 
““ Why,” replied Bob, “ de alum to draw the parts 
togedder, and the rosin to sodder um.” The pa- 
tient eventually recovered.—Evening Post. 

Considerable of the doctoring of these days, we 
judge proceeds upon the same sapient principle. 
ee tintninedliied 

















Lerrers NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.--C, W: 
Snyder; M. Tobey; T. Bond; P. Kent; FE. M- 
Strong. 
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